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to a free trade, which was now obstructed whenever the Danish
king or the United Provinces thought fit.1 Whitelocke found
Swedish merchants were already enjoying exemption from tolls
at the Sound, and that they were much more concerned about
the English exercise of maritime rights. Indeed he learned that
Mare Liberum was popular, but hoped that the perusal of Mare
Clausum would efface the impression Grotius's book had made.
Actually all that Whitelocke could accomplish was a com-
mercial treaty which, in addition, provided for the mutual
expulsion of rebels and traitors and acknowledged that either
one of the confederates might trade, during a war, with the
enemy of the other, except in contraband.2
Cromwell was not dissatisfied, therefore, with the state of
foreign affairs in September 1654, when he addressed the first
parliament of the protectorate, and he particularly emphasized
the cordial relations established with the northern powers. The
Sound, previously obstructed, was open to English commerce,
he said, and cthat which was and is the strength of this nation,
the shipping, will now be supplied thence'. Whereas, formerly,
merchants had been glad to obtain Baltic produce second-hand,
they could at present engage as freely in trade there as the
Dutch.3 Thus the material interests of England were safe-
guarded, even though nothing had been accomplished for
protestantism.
When Christina resigned her crown in favour of her cousin,
Charles X, the prospects of a protestant crusade once again
looked bright, for his meteoric career was worthy of a knight
errant. He was willing, or professed to be willing, to carry out
the war against the house of Habsburg (which to Cromwell
seemed the most desirable of all crusades), but he felt that he
must first consolidate his position around the shores of the
Baltic, and the rest of his reign was all too short for this. Much
of his revenue was derived from the customs he levied at the
river mouths in his possession, so it was natural that he should
try to seize the estuary of the Vistula. Thence he became
involved in the interior of Poland and won victories against
almost incredible odds, but could not retain his conquests,
especially when hordes of Russians appeared in the field against
him. In the end his position became so critical that he was
1 Bulstrode Whitelocke, Journal of the Swedish Embassy, ed. Henry Reeve (1855),
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